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CHAPTER  I 

STATEIIEITT   or    -,-^-   ?ROBLEi: 

The  Problea 

General  State: 
Tho  purpose  "' -  "' '  investigate  the  du  vtiujjuexii:,  oi 
character  traits  in  the  individual  child  through  the 
elementary  currictilun. 

Specific  Problem 
Doe:  ^'   ■    —•---1  -^:9velop  spec-":"-' -^  -'^.aracter  traits? 

Definition  of  Terms 
CSiaracter  development  may  be  considered  as  a 
product  of  social  instincts  and  their  acquired 
ra'ahife stations,  good  manro:;r.  Social  instincts  may  be 
defined  as  those  instincts  "whose  exercise  depends  on 
the  presence  or  behavior  of  other  human  beings."  The 
social  pattern  .1^  :liat  total  overt  behavior  'jhich  is 
acceptable  in  contemporary  culture.  Character  traits 

are  manifest  through  "habits  of  courtesy  and  proper 

2 
attitudes."  These  overt  manifestations  may  be  called 

good  manners. 


1.  Naomi  Korsvorthy  and  llary  Theodora  Vfliitley,  The 

Psychology  of  Childhood ,  p.  hi, 

2.  Charles  Skinner,  Good  Ilannors  for  Youn,^  Amoricans, 

p.  11. 


:/o    \'1: 


Delimitations 
Investigation  of ' the  hypothesis  will  be  liraited  to 
findings  der-'ved  fro---!  public  school  teachers  in  grades  1-6 
in  Hillsborough  County,  Florida.  No  attenipfr  vlll  be  made 
to  differentiate  iHt  relation  to  sex,  rural-urban, 
transported -non-trs.nsported  pupils.  Progress  vill  be 
noted  froi.;  grade  to  grade. 

Basis  Ac ^^t—,- 1; ions 

It  is  assumed  that  certain  character  traits  are 
desirable  for  the  individual  in  society.  These  traits 
may  be  developed  in  the  school,  since  the  current 
sociological  aspects  of  the  family  group  do  not  adequately 
enconpass  such  growth, 

Basic  Hypothesis 

The  schc^'  ^  ^-   ■''"-^'-    ■".dequatel^         ^l^^'.^.^j.y 
attempting  to  develop  those  character  traits  which  are 
deemed  desirable  in  a  social  world. 

The  Importance  of  the  Topic 

The  school  is  pre-eminently  the  institution  for 
socializing  the  individual.  Educators  recognize  the 
need  for  definite  training  in  certain  aspects  of  social 
behavior. 

"Certainly.  the„greatest  asset  that  a  nan  or  v/onan 
or  even  a  child  can  have  is  charm.  And  charm  cannot 
exist  without  good  mannei.  ■  :aning  by  this,  n6^"sd  ruch 
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manners  that  precisely  follov;  particular  rules,  as 

manners  that  have  been  made  smooth  and  polished  by  the 

3 
continuous  practice  of  kind  impulses." 

k 
Gesell  states 'that  certain  character  traits  and 

their  manifestations  may  be  expected  in  conjunction  x/ith 

the  social  development  of  the  individual.  Since  these 

changes  are  occurring  in  the  child's  elementary  school 

years,  it  must  follow  that  the  relative  desirable  habits 

or  manners  may  also  be  expected. 

Procedure  in  Treating  Material 

A  series  of  questions  devised  to  ascertain  the 
validity  of  the  thesis  has  been  compiled.  The  questions 
v/ere  distributed  to  teachers  to  be  scored  in  accordance 
v/ith  the  delimitations  established  herein.  The  tabulations 
of  these  questionnaires  led  to  conclusions  derivative  of 
the  original  hypothesis.  Results  took  the  form  of  progress 
graphs.  An  effort  v;as  made  to  find  causative  factors  for 
graph  fluctuations  in  relation  to  the  school's  program. 
Conclusions  were  drawn  in  relation  to  a  conscious  program 
of  training  in  good  manners. 


3.  Emily  Post,  Etiquette,  p.  1. 

h,     Arnold  Gesell  and  Frances  Ilg,  The  Child  From  Five  To  Ten, 
p.  20 
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CHAPTER  II 
MITT15RS  OF  THE  HISTORICAL  CHILD 

1.  Influence  of  the  Medieval  Culture 

"The  functions  of  politeness  and  etiquette  exist  in 

1 
order  to  make.. things  go  smoothly  in  all  social  contact," 

Orientals  are.  thoroughly  trained  in  this  and  have  practiced 

it  fox  thousands  of .  ye  i  .   Tiie,  Ciiinese  and.  Japanese,  are 

wellrdisciplined  in  all  raatt.ers  ,of  conduct,  and  knowledge 

of  this  training  goes  back  to  the  Christian  era. 

I^tiquettc  -"'-  i^--- -•■-•"  ''.andb  i.ic'.y  bu  in  reverse  to  ours 

in  many  ways^  yet  it  meets  the  standard  of  their  mores. 

Denecke  traced  a  cultivation  of  good  manners  by  liter?.t\i.re 

from  tiie  elevc     s^tury,  -      .  -j 

violated  by  another.  Ifnat  ,v/e  now  consider  good  taste  was 

not  considered  the  same  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans .   Good 

group  and  absorbed  from  the  group. 

Plutarch,  in  hi^s  instructions  u.pon  schools  and  schooling, 
refers  to  morals  an*^  '-^Q■n/-^T»+■Tv-r,■>-        _   t,-,  i,.^^  ^^-^^^^     all 

kinds  of  forces  are  found  excejjt  ethical  forces*-  People 
allox/  all  kinds  of  mores  to  be  forced  on  them  by  work  of 

this. 


1.  VJVl'r^r-   n--   '    ".Tir-nov,  Folkv/ays,  p.  ''-6'^. 

2 .  J  0  ■"'-a . ,  p  •  '-'r't  2. . 
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2.  Early  Anerican  Literature  and  Manners  From  1651 

American  nanners  in  the  early  seventeenth  century 

tried  to  emulate  the  ancient  ideals  of  Christian  chivalry. 

They  were  labeled  gentlemen  if  they  met  the  standards  of 

valor,  probity,  justice,  pietj/,  and  courtesy.  Modesty, 

* 
chastity,  meekness,  godliness,  and  compassion  were  the 

traits  symbolizing  a  lady.   In  the  South,  especially  Virginia, 
the  planters  tried  to  model  their  lives  sijnilar  to  that  of 
the  English  landed  gentry.  One  Virginian,  \Tho   v/as  repre- 
sentative of  his  class,  said  that  his  children  had  "better 
be  never  born  than  illbred." 

The  clergymen,  Almanacs,  and  current  literature  were 
the  means  of  informing  the  people  of  this  period  in  the 
v;ays  of  right  conduct.  For  many  adults,  the  advice  came 
too  late  to  change  habits  already  fixed.   A  group  m.ore 
eager  to  inprove  their  social  and  cultural  status  could 
not  have  been  found  elsev/here.  Even  though  schools  were 
still  few,  it  became  their  function  to  indoctrinate  the  more 
susceptible  minds  v/ith  the  accepted  culture  of  that  time. 
Thus,  v;e  see  that  even  in  the  seventeenth  centuiy  there 
v/as  recognized  a  need  for  supplemental  teaching  to  the 
home . 

Merchants  and  tradesmen  in  the  ITorth  helped  to  set  the 
standards  of  culture  for  their  section.  Emphasis  was  placed 


3.  Schlesinger,  Learnin?;  Hov;  to  Behave,  pp.  6-7. 
h.     Ibid,  p.  6. 
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on  manners  as  they  affected  "minor  morals."  As  in  the  South, 
the  habit  of  looking  to  England  for  social  tutelage  continued 
for  more  than  a  half  century,'  B3'  the  eighteenth  century, 
printers  in  the  northern  towns  wcxx  ..t^.arting  from  Old  l/orld 
culture  and  taking  it  into  their  01m  hands.  As  the  eighteenth 
century  progressed,  there  was  a  decided  cognizance  of  urbane 
culture.  ""  '  P.evolutionary  Uar  had  no  apparent  ill  effect 
on  manners,  nor  did  any  bad  consequences  seen  to  arise  froEi 
the  steady  advance  in  economic  and  social  status  during  and 
following  the  war. 

3.  The  r.ise  of  Capitalism  and  t_.^  '^_::^;::j^  _,_^   Culture 

By  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  approached 
a  narked  change  in  ancient  attitudes.  Class  relations  v;ere 
undergoing  ..  .\-.^t  chan^:;.  '^hr'  Mr-c'   of  iBl^,  ':....  ^rowth  of 
industry,  scientific  progress,  extension  of  national  power, 
the  settling  of  people  in  new  areas,  and  the  giving  of  the 
ballot  to  al''  "if^n — all  of  these  caused  America  to  rw^Trcion  p. 
sense  of  being  a  mighty  pov;er.  Here,  we  face  the  effect  or 
change  in  culture. 

Tl::  -levation  of  Andrew  Jackson  to   -  _  i-esidencv  ::as 
a  step  toward  proving  that  oi'ainary  folk  could  malce  of 
themselves  what  they  v;ould.  One  writer  of  the  times  pro- 
pounded this  the  or?/,  "It  is  not  here  as  in  the  old  \;orld.  .  . 
you  nay  all      'vj  places  of  respectability." 


5.  Ibid,  p.  16. 


^o 
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'■■''    •-J----T:— '■     3ing  tii'<i  uj.assroora  for 

instructing  the.yoxmg  in  goocl  manners,  now  iDecaine  a  powerful 
force  for  sowing  the  North  with  little  red  schoolhou.se  s. 
Zdur:,'  '   . '.  ^.eaders  further _p];;pQlaimeC  '  .   . 
schoolmasterg  to  make  up, for- any. deficiencies  of  hoiae 
training.  By  the  middle  ..o£,,i:|],e -nineteenth  century  there 
v/a:      '"'^rs  fl'?\;  rT  '■'■'.^■'"''■''t  literature  relating  to 
culture.  Tialph  L'aldo  Sraeraon -devoted,  two  of  his  essays  to 
"Manners'!  and  "Behavior,"  Tlje.  nation. was  truly  passing 
through  a  pe:^"    .;  iTnr;,c,-f-.*-.T  i*-,-,^  social  change.  One  writer 
declared  that  "it  .taiies  three  generati^on?... to  iiiali.e  a  gentle-. 
m^n."  l,Iiss  Sedgwick,  wh.     a  copious., .writer., ,Q,f,, that 
period,  ansx/ered,  "Thl   '^  .    ...    ..    _,  process  in  these 

day   '  accelerated  move:.   '  ,  "  ju  hav   ■  ■  •       power 
to  fit  yourselves  "by  the  cultivation. of  your  minds  and,  the 
ref.-inenent  of  your  manners  foi   .-  rcour:.  ^    equal  terms, 
with  the  bast  society  in  our  land,"' 

As.-.the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  approach- 
ing, the  Old  I'/orld' began  tcTaGcepI;' the '-tP   .^    ,.  "Democracy 

o 
teaches  self-respect  to  everybody,  in  respecting  others." 

Following  the  Civil  'I'^ar,  capital-ism  reached  an  ulil^nov/h  pealc. 

This  sudd'Sn  elevation  of  tlio  'r.iddiV  and  Imf  ■ecb'nom:ic  class 

was  reflected  in  Lue  Pall  v£  cv.±Il'.i'c, 

6 V  Ibid.  p.  ■20-^ 

7.  Ibid,  p.  21. 

8.  Ibid.  p..  26, 
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'+•  Ilannors  I -alee  Concesslcns 

The  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  foimd  Americans 
indulging  in  a  shan  aristocracy  with  nushroom  manners. 
In  the  X\rhirlpool  of  an  ever-increasing  society,  manners 
must  nal:e  concessions.   People  everyv;here  were  conscious 
of  the  need  for  self -improvement  in  these  traits.  All  the 
leading  magazines  began  including  articles  stressing  the 
"Art  of  Good  llanners".  Changes  in  accepted  forms  of  dress, 
men  smoking  in  the  presence  of  the  opposite  sex,  the  feminine 
love  of  display  in  costume  and  jewelry,  the  pomp  that 
accompanied  modern  dinners,  and  the  ballroom  v/ere  some  of  the 
places  to  shov;  the  most  concessions.   In  the  two  generations 
between  the  Civil  I7ar  and  the  first  war  v/ith  Germ.anj'-,  there 
evolved  a  complicated  structure  of  etiquette  which  was 
sustained  by  the  increase  of  national  wealth  and  based  upon 
the  aristocratic  usages  of  the  Old  V/orld. 

5.  Uorld  :7ar  I 

Thw  Uorld  V'ar  of  1917-1518  and  the  hectic  decade  that 
followed  completed  the  transition  to  a  new  set  of  social 
values.   Capitalism  vms  losing  its  sway.  The  movie  and  the 
radio  were  producing  s.  different  set  of  values.  In  the 
first  quarter  of  the  twentieth  century,  one  authoritj^ 
announced  that  each  generation  had  a  right  to  interpret 
social  law  to  suit  itself.  This  was  a  far  cry  from  the 
days  when  all  culture  must  conform  to  the  customs  of  the 
fore-fathers.  Manners  were  in  a  stage  of  revolution. 
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The  postwar  customs  restored  sinplicity,  common  sense, 
and  spontaneity  to  American  conduct  after  a  long  period  of 
pretense  and  repression.   In  this  climate  of  freedom,  a  ne\r 

branch  of  manners  came  into  bloom.  "Artificial  good  manners 

9 

are  preferable  to  natural  bad  manners."  This  change  is 

somewhat  a  result  of  business  practices  in  the  marts  of 
trade, 

6.  Uorld  War  TI 

V/ith  the  advent  of  the  second  World  V/ar  and  the  enforced 
contact  with  alien  cultures,  the  diversity  of  codes  of 
behavior  that  existed  in  the  i.;orld  v/ere  brought  to  the 
attention  of  a  people  v;ho  were  struggling  for  the  Four 
Freedoms.  Manners  now  took  on  a  generalized  pattern  of 
behavior,  A  v/edge  was  being  driven  between  morals  and 
etiquette.  Those  v/ho  were  defending  the  change  v/ould 

probably  have  defended  themselves  according  to  the  thinJiing 

10 

of  John  Dev;ey — in  such  terms  as  pragmatism.  Differences  in 

social  demeanor  tend  to  nourish  misunderstanding  and  friction. 

As  the  twentieth  century  marches  on,  good  manners  are 
playing  an  important  part  in  international  affairs.  The 
late  President  Roosevelt  further  emphasized  this  by  stating, 
"I  would  dedicate  this  nation  to  the  policy  of  the  good 
neighbor,  .  .  the  neighbor  who  resolutely  respects  himself 


9.  Ibid,  p.  60 

10.  John  Dewey,  Democracy  and  Education,  p.  ^0. 
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ll 
and,  because  he  does  so,  respects  the  rights  of  others". 

Much  anxiety  will  be  spared  if  all  people  remember  that  a 

soft  answer  turneth  av;ay  wrath  and  that  consideration  for 

others  will  elicit  the  some   in  return, 

Sujiu^iary 
There  has  existed  culture  among  people  as  far  back  as 
the  Chris'tian  era.  Standards  are  set  up  by  groups  according 
to  beliefs  oi  that  age.   Early  American  manners  were  based 
upon  Christian  chivalry  and  later  took  the  pattern  of  the 
English  landed  gentry.  As  America  became  a  nighty  power  in 
the  early  nineteenth  century,  culture  suffered  a  decline. 
Discoveries  and  inventions  in  the  early  tvrentieth  century 
forced  capitalism  in  the  background  and  the  result  produces 
a  different  set  of  values.  Such  a  revolution  of  manners 
decreed  that  each  generation  has  a  right  to  be  governed  by 
its  oim  set  of  social  values. 


11,  Schle singer,  o^.  cit,  pp.  70-71. 
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CPIAFTER  III 
GRADIEIITS   OF  lIAKIiERS    II!  THE  ELEliENTARY  SCHOOL 

A  growth  gradient  is  a   series  of   stages  of  maturity 

by  v/hich  a  child  progresses  toward  a  higher  level  of 

1 
behavior. 

The  middle  years,  from  five  to  ten,  see  the  child  from 
baby  teeth  to  molars  and  from  mother's  hand  to  independence, 
The  period  is  full  of  social  adjustment  and  learning.  The 
child  responds  to  his  vastly  complex  nervous  system.  This 
response,  in  turn,  is  enhanced  by  his  cultural  inheritance 
and  environment, 

Unlilce  the  school  of  tv;o  decades  ago,  teachers  today 
recognize  manners  as  the  learned  overt  expression  of 
physical  and  emotional  development.  The  ego-centered 
child  of  six  is  no  longer  expected  to  meet  a  stranger  with 
aduJLt  impersonality.  Unless  teachers  and  parents  know  the 
gradients  of  gro^/th,  they  will  not  be  prepared  to  lead 
their  children  into  desirable  manners. 

1.  l/hat  the  Beginn.er  Brings 

As  the  first  year  of  school  begins,  the  teacher  must 
depend  entirely  upon  the  home  situation.  Manners  for  the 
beginner  in  school  are  fev/.  The  Sixes  are  a  bossy,  "tattle- 
taling"  lot.  The  Six  prefers  to  play  with  other  children. 


1.  Arnold  Gesell  and  Frances  Ilg,  The  Child  From  Five  To  Ten, 

p.  20. 
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These  are  usually  his  ovm   age  or  older.  The  Six  insists 

on  being  first.   "Twosomes  are  the  ruJe,  but  small  groups 

2 
are  forming."  This  is  an  age  of  dogmatism,  with  threats 

of  going  home  or  telling  the  teacher.  Some  Sires  are 

prone  to  terrorize  their  siblings,  v/hile  others  v;ill  need, 

and  should  get,  mother  or  teacher  protection  for  a  year  or 

tvra  longer.  The  Six  may  be  in  high  favor  at  one  minute  and 

an  outcast  the  next. 

The  Six  is  not  usually  willing  to  meet  people.  His 

difficulties  in  relationships  with  other  children  are  many 

and  complex.  Therefore,  the  Six  cannot  be  expected  to 

meet  strangers  with  adult  poise.  His  inability  to  cope 

v;ith  the  impersonal  situation  is  not  impoliteness.  To  the 

consternation  of  parent  and  teacher,  the  Six  often  ignores 

"Please"  and  "Thanic  you".  His  behavior  with  guests  and  at 

social  gatherings  depends  upon  the  number  of  children 

involved,  the  distribution  in  age,  and  the  length  of  time. 

2,  Adeptness  Grows  Uith  The  Sevens 

As  the  world  of  the  Seven  broadens,  his  ability  to 
meet  and  respond  to  strangers  increases.  Hand  shaking  is 
more  frequently  evidenced,  though  still  not  entirely  spon- 
taneous. The  Seven  v/ill  hold  up  his  head  to  say  "Hello". 
"Goodbye"  is  still  difficult,  however. 

Verbalism  has  increased  from  six  to  seven.  Threats 


2.   Ibid,  p.  120. 
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are  taking  the  place  of  physical  attack.  Boys  at  seven 
enjoy  good-natured  wrestling.  Seven  is  becoming  able  to 
accept  responsibility  for  his  ovm  acts.   "Excuse  nc"   and 
"I  didn't  mean  to"  are  raore  frequent. 

Sex  relationships  are  becoming  more  pronounced.  The 
Seven  nay  have  several  girl  friends,  or  there  may  be  friendly 
animosity  between  the  sexes.  The  girl  at  seven  may  lool: 
with  disdain  upon  the  unruly  male. 

The  Seven  enjoys  small  group  and  individual  activities; 
such  as,  radio  programs,  small  jump  rope,  ball  bouncing,  and 
imaginative  play.  Seven  is  more  capable  of  making  the 
transition  between  work  and  play  behavior. 

Classroom  visitors  find  the  Seven  demanding  attention 
by  loud  talking  or  laughter,  pushing,  walking  in  front  of 
the  visitor,  or  stopping  to  talk  or  ask  for  help. 

School  life  for  the  Seven  is  quieter--more  table  games, 
silent  reading,  written  work.  He  may  demand  Immediate 
attention  from  the  teacher.  He  still  needs  specific  goals 
and  concrete  evaluation. 

3.  The  Eights  Get  Company  Manners 

The  Eight  becomes  an  individual.  He  dislikes  verbal 
criticism,  preferring  the  more  subtle  looks.  ITc  li!:es  a 
system  of  checking  or  re\;ard.  He  appreciates  his  responsi- 
bilities, but  needs  these  reminders.  Time  has  become  more 
evasive  for  the  Eight  than  it  was  for  the  Seven.  Ho  may 
become  antagonistic  toward  his  mother  or  teacher,  yet  this 
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antagonism  may  be  vent  upon  classmates  or  siblings. 
Following  his  av;areness  of  self,  the  Eight  is  more  capable 
of  criticising  himself  than  accepting  criticism. 

Eight  has  one  special  friend.  This  may  be  his  girl 
friend.  Plans  for  the  future  uedding  and  home  engross  a 
great  deal  of  his  time.  Following  the  av;areness  of  sexes, 
the  Eights  tend  to  play  separately.  The  boy  at  eight 
retires  from  play  ;/ith  girls  in  a  loud,  boisterous  manner. 
The  games  of  eight  reflect  his  "wild  Indian"  enthusiasm. 
He  can  play  v;ith  more  organization,  enjoying  the  role  of 
participant  and  spectator.  His  sense  of  fair  play  includes 
talcing  turns.  He  can  lose  with  fair  grace,  but  has  a  ten- 
dency to  blame  others  for  his  mistakes. 

Eight  has  acquired  company  manners.  He  sits  tall, 
enjoys  using  social  phrases,  uses  a  napkin  and  handkerchief, 
participates  in  social  telephoning  and  will  take   messages 
v/ith  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy,  likes  to  visit  and  talk  v/ith 
strangers. 

h-.     Naturalness  By  ITine 

Nine  is  fast  leaving  childish  traits  behind.  His  whole 
being  is  usually  self -disciplined,  determined.  Nine  lives 
in  a  \7orld  of  self -motivated  actuality.   Parents  no  longer 
need  to  coach  him  from  the  side-lines,  for  Nine  is  self- 
assured  and  at  ease  in  social  situations.  Relations  v;ith 
other  children  are  on  a  more  even  keel  for  Nine.  His  under- 
standing includes  verbal  explanations.  Assignm.ents  of  irork 
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at  school  or  hone  are  readily  tackled  by  the  Nine,  His 
day  falls  into  organized  patterns. 

nine  needs  a  great  deal  of  individual  understanding 
fron  his  teacher.  The  sense  of  failure  is  nore  oppressing 
to  him  now  than  at  earlier  levels, ,  He  now  works  to  achieve 
good  grades.  Since  Nine  is  achieving  greater  muscle  tones, 
he  performs  classroom  ^.i^hs  irlth  gv^^'-^v   ease.  Tlius,  the 
fourth  grade  classroom  is  quietor  than  its  predecessors. 

Nine  will  accept  blame  placed  fairly,  but  protest 
Tr-^T^^riQjj-tiy  over  undi^'-O  '^lam'?.   Tr      ._^:  ,  v^in.  he  t/III 
not  accept  praise  for  v/ork  not  entirely  his  owi.  Nine's 
ethical  sense  extends  to  honesty  and  truth, 

eight,  whereas  others  choose  to  ignore  good  luaiiners  entirely, 

•  ■  ■-■.--■.•...■■   -^   '•,»■■'■ 

Nine  may  usually  be  depended  upon  for  good  manners  in  public, 

p.  The  Ten  Ee cones  Ealanccd 

Tho  "pr>  1*?  in  good  equilibriujii,  sex  differences  are 
pronounced,  relaxed  and-  casual,  yet  alert,  Thoro  ic  a 
greater  self-possession.  He  can  v;atch  a  given  task  ajtid  at 
thp  same  time  maintain  conversation.  His  attitudes  are 
more  flexible  and  ha- is  i^ore  capable  of  lattle- courteous 
amenities.  All  of  these  char:acteristics  malce  hinmore 
receptive  to  social  information,  to  broadaning  ideas  and  to 
prejudices,  good  and  bad.  Cultural  plaiinii^ig  for  the  teen. 
ages  should  begin  with  the  Ten.  There  is  little  com.rade- 
ship  betv/een  the  sexes.   They  enjoy  opposing  each  other. 
The  Ten  is  cognizant  of  partialities,  but  he  frequently 
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surprises  you  v;ith  the  justness  of  liis  observations.  He  is 
in  the  mystery,  secret,  and  gang  age,  yet  this  is  a  golden 
period  for  planting  liberal  ideas.  He  is  in  a  receptive 
mood  and  can  easily  be  influenced,  a  factor  v/hich  should  not 
be  overlooked  by  parent  or  teacher. 

6.   Table  Manners  Heed  Help 

iranrers  at  the  table  are  a  reflection  of  the  manners 
that  the  child  has  seen.  To  a  great  eictent,  skill  in  eating 
is  related  to  the  child's  motor  skills.   Gescll  advocates 
allowing  the  child  comparative  freedom  at  the  table.   "From 
a  developmental  standpoint  graceful  table  manners  constitute 

a  minor  problem.  They  depend  primarily  upon  the  maturity 

3 

of  the  child's  m.otor  skills  and  his  tonsional  controls." 

From  the  home  table  of  individual  attention  to  the 
customary  inattention  of  the  school  cafeteria  is  a  big 
step  for  the  si::-year-old.  His  table  manners  can  no  longer 
receive  the  individual  attention  available  at  home.  ?Iere, 
too,  he  is  exposed  to  every  phase  of  table  manners — 
desirable  or  undesirable.  Food  preferences  are  freely 
voiced. 

In  relation  to  motor  control,  the  six-year-old  is  very 
erratic.   This  is  evidenced  in  sv/inging  legs  and  flailing 
arms.  Six  is  inclined  to  stuff  his  mouth  \;ith  food.   If 
the  occasion  demands,  he  will  not  hesitate  to  talk  with  his 


3,  Gesell  and  Ilg,  o£.  c it .  p.  2^0. 
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L. 
mouth  full.  The  Six  uses  a  napkin  v/ith  difriculty.  Post' 

considers  five  the  age  to  begin  using  a  napkin  in  preference 

to  a  bib.   Behavior  at  the  table  is  not  consistent  at  six. 

Some  Sixes  dawdle  while  others  bolt  their  food. 

Seven  has  acquired  considerable  dexterity  with  his 
eating  implements.  This  added  facility  considerably  reduces 
the  use  of  the  fingers  with  food.  His  general  attitude  at 
the  table  is  more  calm  than  at  six.  Many  Sevens  enjoy 
eating  alone.   Clean  hands  are  still  the  responsibilitj''  of 
the  adult,  but  the  clean  plate  is  becoming  an  easy  actuality. 
Seven  continues  to  have  difficulty  with  his  napkin  in  his 
lap.  Ke  may  even  leave  it  folded  at  his  plate  and  use  it 
as  the  necessity  arises. 

Eight  achieves  a  contrast  of  "company"  and  "at  home" 
manners.  lie  has  developed  a  knov;ledge  of  correct  and 
incorrect.  Speed  in  eating  is  a  major  disturbing  factor 
at  eight,  for  he  "likes  to  eat  v;ith  dispatch  and  directness, 
and  without  deferment  of  dessert".  Eight  uses  a  knife  with 
food  easier  to  cut.  His  napkin  is  placed  in  his  lap,  but 
does  not  always  remain  there. 

Table  behavior  for  Nine  causes  little  consternation. 
Except  for  occasional  lapses,  he  performs  the  routine  v;ith 
ease  and  agility.  Upon  encouragement,  Nine  can  integrate 


h,     Emily  Post,  Children  Are  People,  p.  5*+. 

5.  Gesell  and  Ilg,  oj^,    cit.  p.  1^0. 

6.  Ibid.,  p.  2^0. 
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oating,  listening:,   ajid.  tall'ing  fairly  \;ell.     nine  lias,   at 
last,  nastered  ©atingv\ifith  his  niouth  .clogeql.    -By  this  tii:. 
he  v/ill  QOjne  to   the  table  i;ith  c.lcc.n  h.-nds,   imnrodded. 
His  ne.ed 'f  or  a  napi:in  dp.cij^ases  \iL;ui.\  iiauzox  caciii^  .nauits, 
he- more  frequently  forgot s  its  existence, 

Sui.iiaary  and  Concrasions 


muscles  of  the  child  develop  fron  grosser  to  finer,  his 

latcl:".  :he"cl-'        i\y  use 

fork  v/ith  some  precariousness,  and  the  knife  not  at  all* 
Yet,  as  he  grov/s  physicall:''  and  emotionally,  his  manners 
have  the  capac"'-'  '^■-^^   ^a.\,u..x-.  That  is,  providing  the 

stimulus  and  example  are  provided.  "Teaching  table  manners 

7 

talces  persistent  patience  and  time."  It  takes,  too,  an 

understanding  of  the  chil'^"'  ^■^  -  uhole — of  the  gr?.dients  of 
growth  upon  which  the  gradients  of  manners  are  based,  • 

Uith  the  Fives,  Sixes,  and  Sevens  there  is  perfection 
of  muscle  development,  a  widenin?:  n^  "interests,  and  a  love 
of  dramatic  play.  Language  becomes  iiiore  a  tool  of  communi- 
cation and  the  children  take  themselves  more  seriously. 

Mith   cnch  ch51d  these  character! st-'cr.  d-'^'fer  -^'n  ciuantity 

8 

and  vary  in  combinai:ions.   The  Q:.^..\.-ycD.r-c^'jL3   constitute 


7.  Eniiy  Post,  Oj2.  cit.  p.  V9. 

J.- . 

G,  M.itiia  May  Reynolds,  Children  From  Seed  to  Saplings,  p.  ^1, 
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a  transition  period.  They  are  a  husky  lot,  noisy  and  uhkempt, 
and  free  of  worries  and  conflict.  It  is  sufficient  to  look 

them  over,  add  a  prop  here  and  there,  and  remove  neighboring 

9 

weeds.  The  Nines,  Tens,  and  Elevens  present  the  unknown 

age.  These  youngsters  are  at  a  boisterous,  noisy  stage  in 
their  development.  They  are  healthy,  active,  and  full  of 
vitality  and  ideas.  They  dash  about  in  their  quest  for 
adventure,  unmindful  of  adults  who  are  a  part  of  their 
realm  of  life.  Boys   and  girls  drav/  apart  from  each  other 
during  this  period.  Their  interests  are  not  the  same.  As 
a  group,  they  have  a  wide  range  of  abilities  and  interests. 


9.  Ibid,  p.  171. 

10.  Ibid.  p.  203. 
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CHAPTER  IV 
inCIDEIITAL  KAITI.'ERS  VERSUS  TIIE  PLAITIIED  CURRICULTOI 

1.  Good  Manners — Character  Developiaent 

All  behavior  is  subject  to  the  natural  laws  of  human 
grovrth.  Since  society  recognizes  good  manners  as  a  vital 
part  of  character  development,  many  children  were  observed 
to  determine  whether  this  phase  was  being  developed. 
Incidental  manners  appear  to  lacl.  the  insight  and  wisdom 
necessary  in  developing  good  character.  Since  we  accept 
the  fact  that  the  child  continues  to  grow  after  entering 
school,  and  by  the  same  token  that  other  phases  of  the 
curriculum  are  planned,  so  must  this  growth  in  social  graces 
be  well-defined  and  understood  if  it  is  to  be  developed. 

Education  accepts  the  fact  that  one  of  the  best  forms 

of  learning  comes  through  doing.  Through  this  medium  the 

school  strives  to  malce  good  manners  so  thoroughly  ingrained 

that  their  observance  is  a  ma.tter  of  instinct  rather  than  of 

1 
conscious  obedience.  Dr.  Butler,  of  Columbia  University, 

believes  that  evidences  of  good  manners  and  respect  and 

concern  for  others  shouJLd  be  rated  second  in  importance  in 

the  progress  of  any  person. 

The  intrinsic  charm,  of  childhood  is  the  best  guarantee 

of  adult  perfectibility.   Charm  should  be  the  outv/ard  express- 


1.  Emily  Post,  Children  Are  i  eople ,  pp.  1-5 
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ion  of  an  inward  grace. 


2.  The  Value  o±   the  Planned  Curricul-um 

In  the  planned  curriculum,  age  differences  in  grov;th 
processes  are  not  only  recognized  but  stressed j  maladjust- 
ments are  met  with  knowledge  and  ujaderstanding,  rather  than 
ignorance  and  blame.  Subtle  and  hidden  changes  in  the 
development  of  the  child  must  be  readily  foreseen.   Our 
practices  and  expectations  r.ust  be  adapted  to  the  nature  and 
the  needs  of  the  individual  child. 

Good  manners  come  from  good  breeding;  and  breeding  is 
acquired  by  habitual  action,  in  response  to  habitual 
stimuli,  not  by  conveying  infoiriation.  Example  is 
notoriously  more  potent  than  precept.  Despite  the 
never  ending  play  of  conscious  correction  and  instruc- 
tion, the  surrounding  atmosphere  and  spirit  is  in  the 
end  the  chief  agent  in  forming  m.anners.  And  manners 
are  but  minor  morals. 3 

Children  who  are  v;atched  over  by  skilled  teachers  and  parents 

are  sure  to  reach  a  greater  degree  of  perfection  than  those 

who  have  no  planned  way  of  direction.   Inherited  qualities 

are  a  wonderful  asset  when  they  are  of  an  excellent  type. 

All  children  do  not  have  the  same  heritage.  An  enchanting 

child  is,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  the  result  of  enchanting 

training.  The  world  of  charm  and  distinction  of  yesterday, 

and  one  that  is  so  often  coveted  today,  was  always  disciplined 

behavior.  The  effort  by  v;hich  it  is  acquired  and  the  poise 


2.  Ibid,  p,  93, 

3*  John  Dev;2y,  Democracy  and  Sducation,  p.  2. 

h.     Post,  ojD.  cit.  p.  1, 
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wlth  which  it  is  erJiibitecl  depend  so  much  on  hot/  early  the 
training  was  begim,  plus  its  consistency''. 

3,  Ccnparative  Analysis  -  Schools  A,  B,  and  C 

One  hundred  ci::ty  children  in  School  A,  three  hundred 
children  in  School  E,  raid  nine  hundred  si::teen  children  in 
School  G  uere  investigated  to  determine  the  need  of  contin- 
ued and  specific  training  in  good  manners.  Many  phases  of 
behavior  in  three  different  fields  were  considered.  The 
classroom,  the  lunchroom,  and  the  playground  were  chosen  as 
interesting  points  for  observation.  The  results  of  this 
investiga.tion  can  best  be  seen  on  the  graphs  following.  An 
awareness  that  the  results  of  the  checl:  list  may  be  opinion 
instead  of  fact  has  been  duly  considered.  As  indicated  by 
the  graphs,  there  seems  to  be  a  crying  need  for  more  help  in 
the  classroom.  All  three  schools  showed  that  some  training 
had  been  given  consideration  in  the  lunchroom  and  on  the 
playground.  IHien  large  groups  are  brought  together,  disci- 
pline becomes  an  important  factor,  v:hich  might  account  for  a 
higher  rate  in  those  places.  Again,  there  is  evidence  that 
most  homes  have  begun  a  consideration  for  others  when  the 
family  group  comes  together  or  v/hen  the  children  have  invited 
friends  for  an  afternoon  of  fmi.  The  three  phases  i;ere  only 
touched  so  far  as  the  possibilities  are  concerned.   It  was 
felt  that  this  sample  of  questions  (see  next  page)  was  a 
good  cross-section  of  the  inherited  or  developed  culture 
traits  when  a  child  entered  a  specific  grade  in  school. 


liio ;:l'u.  e:i'j   « ciO c  'i  c ; 
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The  three  foms,  Alv:ays,  Sonetiines,  and  Never,  i/erc  used  as 
a  means  of  evaluating  each  child. 


Sanple 

Grade 


Check  each  child's  manners  as  you  found  them  established 
when  he  entered  your  grade. 

Check  one: 
Ali/ays  Sonetimes  Never 
Did  the  child  willingly  take  his  turn  in  line? 
Could  he  win  with  grace? 
Could  he  lose  sport ingly? 
Did  he  shov;  self-control  in  play? 
Did  he  want  to  quit  hecaxise  he  was  losing? 
CouJLd  he  play  happily  as  a  follovrer? 
CouJ.d  he  settle  differences  without  telling  tales? 
Would  he  quit  playing  when  the  time  was  up? 
CouJLd  he  entertain  himself? 

Would  he  refrain  from  iDooing  the  opposing  team? 
V/as  he  willing  to  share  equipment  with  others? 

Did  he  talk  in  a  softly  modulated  voice? 

Did  he  listen  while  others  were  talking? 

Could  he  greet  a  visitor  v;ith  courtesy? 

Did  he  acknov/lcdge  introductions?  ■ 

Did  he  make  introductions? 

Could  he  include  a  stranger  in  conversation? 

Did  he  offer  his  hand  on  being  introduced? 

Did  he  refrain  from  chewing  gvn   in  the  classroom.? 

Was  he  punctual  for  engagements? 

Did  he  refrain  from  laughing , at  the  mistakes 

of  his  classmates? 
Did  he  applaud  to  show  approval? 
Did  he  refrain  from  showing  approval  by  whistling, 

hissing,  etc.? 
Did  he  '^over  his  mouth  \;hen  coughing,  sneezing, 
yavming? 

Did  he  practice  telephone  etiquette? 
Would  he  allow  r±xls   or  older  women  to  enter  or 

be  seated  first? 
V/ould  he  say  goodbye  upon  leaving? 
Did  he  thanlc  others  for  courtesies  extended  him? 
Did  he  voluntarily  apologize  for  mistakes  or 

discourtesy? 
Did  he  enter  and  leave  a  room,  quietlj'? 
Would  he  hold  a  door  for  others  to  enter? 
Did  he  accept  responsibility  for  his  own  acts? 
Could  he  ask  for  a.ttention  v/ithout  using  "hey",  etc.? 
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Did  he  use  a  forli  correctly? 

Did  he  use  a  spoon  correctly? 

V'ould  he  eat  v;ithoii.t  cajoling  or  bribery? 

Did  he  chei;  vith  his  lips  closed? 

Could  he  refuse  food  gracefully? 

Did  he  refrain  from  mal-iing  any  extraneous  noises 

while  eating? 
Did  he  refrain  from  talking  i;ith  food  in  his  Kiouth? 
Did  he  refrain  from  handling  food? 
Could  he  eat  liquids  quietly? 
Did  he  keep  from  dropping  cruinbs  on  the  table  or 

floor? 
Did  he  eat  his  food  or  milk  leisurely? 
Did  he  wait  until  all  in  his  table  group  were 

served  to  begin  eating? 
Did  he  cone  to  the  table  with  clean  hands? 
Did  he  place  his  milk  bottle  in  the  correct 

place?  "■  ~ 

Did  he  refrain  from  v/ashinp  ''-'■  ""  food  doim  irith 

milk?  ■'  •  ■  ■       -  --  -  ■  - 

Could  he  request  some  article  on  the  table  in 

a  desirable  manner?  ^ 

Score 


5.  Questions  talcen  from: 

Arnold  Gesell  and  Frances  L.  Ilg,  The  Child  Fron  Five  to  Ten. 
Emily  Post,  Children  Are  People. 
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Two  of  the  schools,  A  and  C,  do  not  have  a  planned 
program  of  manners  and  in  these  cases,  incidental  teaching 
often  becomes  accidental.  Some  of  the  fluctuations  appear 
to  stem  from  the  fact  that  there  is  a  constant  change  in 
enrollment.  School  C  has  a  small  percentage  of  home-ovmers 
as  compared  v/ith  School  A. 

Manners  in  the  Dining  Room 
In  School  C  (page  29)  the  pealc  of  the  graph,  which 
occurs  in  grade  three,  seems  to  run  true  to  the  behavior 
pattern  that  Sights  put  on  company  manners.  In  School  A 
(page  27)  the  peak  v;as  reached  on  tv;o  different  levels, 
second  and  fifth,  v/hile  School  B  (page  28)  reached  its 
highest  degree  in  gra-de  four.  The  sharp  decline  in  table 
manners  in  fourth  and  fifth  grades  in  School  C  may  have  some 
justification  from  the  point  of  viev  that  the  children  in 
these  grades  have  been  on  double-sessions  since  the  early 
part  of  the  uar.  Over-croi/ded  buildings  necessitated  putting 
classes  into  two  shifts.   One-half  of  these  children  came 
to  school  at  a  very  early  hour  in  the  morning.  Thej'-  v/ere 
prodded  through  the  basic  fundamentals  of  education  in  the 
morning  hours,  fed  in  a  packed  liinchrcom  at  noontime,  and 
then  sent  home.  It  was  necessary  to  feed  the  children 
before  they  were  sent  hom.e  because  many  of  the  mothers  were 
working  during  the  war  and  there  v;as  no  one  at  home  to  pre- 
pare lunch  for  them.  Nev;  groups  of  children  came  at  noontime 
and  were  also  fed  in  a  madly  packed  lunchroom  before  they 
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entered  the  classroom  for  an  afternoon  of  work  in  academic 
subjects.   One  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  extreme  pace, 
plus  the  nuEibers  of  children  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  same 
space,  had  calamitous  effects,  as  there  was  no  time  for  the 
extras,  or  frills,  as  they  are  often  termed  in  the  educational 
field.  VJith  the  close  of  the  v;ar,  with  more  mothers  at  home, 
and  a  newly  constructed  modern  lunchroom,  an  upward  trend  is 
evident.   The  age  gradient  v/hich  shov/s  that  children  of  this 
age  are  in  a  receptive  mood  and  easily  influenced,  seems  to 
have  an  ominous  bearing  on  the  change. 

School  A,  being  largely  rural,  did  not  feel  the  over- 
crowded classroom  until  the  end  of  the  v/ar,  when  there  was 
a  return  from  industry  to  the  farm.  Here,  at  the  end  of  the 
v;ar,  v;hen  this  school  v;as  experiencing  grov/ing-pains,  we  see 
the  greatest  nose-dive  from  fifth  to  sixth  grade.  The  zenith 
\7as  reached  at  two  levels  in  this  school — second  and  fifth 
grades.   There  had  been  no  double-sessions  for  classes  or  a 
jammed  lunchroom  for  several  years,  whereby  the  teacher  had 
more  time  and  opportujiity  to  emphasize  the  daily  amenities. 
Thus  v/e  see  the  range  holding  between  ^+0  and  85  per  cent 
against  15  and  70  per  cent  in  School  C. 

School  B  encompasses  both  rural  and  urban  and  has  some 
explanation  in  the  early  grades,  through  over-crov/ded  class- 
rooms and  inadequate  lunchroom  facilities.  Betv/een  third  e.nd 
fourth  grades  some  of  the  children  v/erc  transferred  to  another 
school.  This  left  more  time  and  space,  in  addition  to  a 
latent  acquiring  of  company  manners. 
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Manners  at  Play 

Physical  Education  in  all  throe  of  these  schools  i;a.s 
directed  and  supervised  by  the  regular  classroon  teacher* 
Perhaps  the  nost  unbiased  picture  is  gained  of  children 
when  they  are  observed  uninhibited  and  somewhat  out  of 
control  of  direct  supervision,  "i^ile  School  C  (page  3^)  > 
consisting  of  alnost  a  thousand  children,  was  very  low  in 
dining  roor.i  culture,  due  largely  to  physical  features, 
there  is  a  decidedly  different  picture  on  the  playground. 
Here  we  see  larger  groups  brought  together  in  a  lialted 
space  but  not  \;ith  the  sane  rush.  There  is  evidence  of 
better  organization,  discipline  through  group  approval  or 
disapproval,  in  addition  to  a  community  vz-here  the  need  for 
an  importance  of  recreation  has  been  stressed  for  several 
years.  Because  of  crowded  conditions  in  this  conmunity, 
various  agencies  have  worked  \rlth   the  school  for  nany  years 
in  helping  to  provide  recreation  directors  during  vacations 
and  other  out-of -school  hours.   It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  third  grade  again  e::cels  in  this  school. 

School  A  (page  32)  presents  an  almost  identical  picture 
on  the  playground  as  shovm  in  the  dining  room.  Second  and 
fifth  grades  again  took  the  load.  The  decline  follov/ing 
second  grade  lasted  for  only  one  year,  followed  by  a  contin- 
ual rise  for  two  years,  only  to  end  with  a  sudden  rush  to  its 
lowest  ebb.   In  contrast  to  School  C,  this  comrnunitj'-  has  not 
felt  the  importance  of  directed  physical  training,  since 
they  were  smaller  in  size  and  had  not  experienced  the  growing- 
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Tlie  picture  in  School  B  (page  33)  shows  clear  cut,  up 
anci  down  characteristics.   The  reasons  for  th:' 

training  in  behavior  patterns  comparable  to  his  age.  First, 
v;as  the  experiencing  of  over-crowded  conditions,  follovred 
"-■  -  transf'^   '    \      ' 

;;ho  ./ere  left,  Tiien  came  the  gradutuL  rise  which  culninated 
in  the  fourth  grade.  The  next  dec! '  "e'  in  '    'i-g 

good  aamiers  entirely.  Sclioo."  jfirxite  trair4.ng 

in  this  particular  field,  x;here  ahildren  have  been  taught  to 

for  iiiore  developiiient  along  this  line.   There  sliould 
planned  curriculum,  plus  a  consistency  in  teacjiing,  sb  .a's.  to 
oT-T/"-Trig>_te  extrene  fluctur.''''i''^^'3.  1  more  even  piilsatior   _  _ 
higher  level  would  be  more  in  heepii-jg  with  the  standards 
and  expectations  of  a  vrorthwhile  program.  The  entire  picture, 
^'itli  its  wealcnesses  measured  ^v.   te-mr;  of  desired  objectives, 
can  readily.be  seen  from  a  study  of  ,tiie  graphs.  ,".  comparison 
of  the  graphs  as  they  are  .related  to  each  other  helps  to 
evaluate  the  whole  prograii.   (Pages  Vl,  ^2,  and  V3.) 

Manners  in  the  Classroom 
oc-iool  "   [    ige   33)  shows  a  general  .consistency  in  this 
phase  as  in  the  others,  with  a  gradual  rise  up  to  third  grade 
and  a  decline  through  fourth  and  fifth,  followed  by  an  effort 
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to  achieve  soLie  inprovenent  in  the  sixth.  The  Six-year-old 
comes  to  school  with  a  desire  to  please  the  teacher  and  under 
average  conditions  this  interest  does  not  v/ane  for  at  least 
tv/o  years.  By  this  tine  the  child  is  striving  to  attain  the 
"company  manners"  applicable  to  children  of  this  age  in 
general.   This  seems  to  account  for  the  general  rise  through 
third  grade,  with  only  a  slight  decline  through  fourth.  From 
fourth  to  fifth  the  marked  descent  is  significant,  and  yet 
typical  of  the  growth  gradient.  However,  there  seems  to  be 
a  need  for  a  revision  of  the  curriculum  at  this  point  so  as 
to  offer  a  -greater  stimulus  for  improvement. 

School  A  (page  36)  showed  the  same  general  trend  in  the 
classroom  as  in  the  other  phases  observed.  Second  and  fifth 
grades  evidenced  the  greatest  ascent,  while  third  and  fourth 
grades  v;ere  rather  steady.  Consistency  of  background,  in 
connection  with  a  cognizance  of  the  necessity  of  good  manners, 
seems  to  account  for  these  minor  deviations.  The  sudden 
catapulting  from  fifth  to  sixth  grade  certainly  gives  evi- 
dence of  a  need  for  better  understanding  and  a  more  thoroughly 
planned  curriculum. 

It"  is  interesting  to  observe  the  gradual  rise  on  the 
graph  in  School  B  (page  37)  from  the  first  grade  until  it 
reaches  its  height  in  fourth  grade.  Fifth  and  sixth  grades 
experienced  a  sudden  fall  and  rise  in  their  progress.  This 
school  in  its  philosophy  sets  forth  good  manners  as  a  part 
of  its  curriculujn.  Since  many  schools  thinl:  of  curriculujii  as 
encompassing  only  the  classroom.,  v/e  may  conclude  this  as  the 
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prodominant  reason  for  the  upward  trend  in  a  najority  of  the 
grades.  This  assumption  is  based  on  the  findings  of  the 
other  two  phases,  play  and  lunchroom.  The  upward  trends  in 
the  latter  were  not  as  pronounced.  This  would  indicate  more 
definite  consideration  in  the  case  of  the  classroom. 

All  of  the  general  deviations,  as  a  result  of  the  check 
list,  have  given  rise  to  a  need  for  c.   planned  curriculum  in 
better  cultural  traits.  Social  customs  are  essential  to 
smooth  conduct  of  social  intercourse.  With  this  in  mind,  the 
school  should  so  develop  them  until  they  become  automatic  and 
then,  in  turn,  attention  can  bo  devoted  to  the  r^ore  inter- 
esting aspects  of  social  contacts.  "To  give  a  child  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  current  social  usage  is  to  give  hin  a 
security  which  does  not  come  else\;here.   Self-assurance  in 

specific  situations  helps  ease  tension  and  relieve  children 

6 
of  i/orry  and  embarrassm.ent,"  This  coincides  irith  present 

day  philosophy  which  says,  "Teach  the  whole  ciiild." 

Diagrams  10,  11,  and  12  (pages  ^i-l,  U-2   and  ^3)  show  the 
three  schools  in  varying  situations  and  in  relation  to  each 
other.  Diagrajra  10  presents  Schools  A,  B,  and  C  in  the  dining 
room.  At  a  quick  glance  it  can  be  readily  seen  that  the  six- 
year-olds  came  to  school  vrith  almost  the  same  culture  traits. 
Diagram  12,  shox/ing  the  classroom,  tells  an  almost  identical 
story.  The  patterns  that  follov;  are  varied  and  widespread. 
Diagram  11,  which  shows  the  same  groups  in  a  play  situation, 


6.  Stratton  and  Schleman,  Your  Best  Foot  Forward,  p.  7. 
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sliows  a  greater  variance  at  the  ■beginning  age.  The  fluctua- 
tions in  this  graph  seen  to  indicate  the  sane  deviations  as 
found  in  the  others.  All  of  this  tends  to  indicate  a 
necessity  for  a  irell-planned  curricu.-LL...  ucu.^-.^.  upon  a  Imow- 
ledge  of  growth  gradients,  plus  ultimate  objectives. 

3u:r-inary  and  Conclusions 
All  behavior  is  subject  to  the  natural  lav/s  of  huxian 
groi;th.   Good  manners  -'i'-        -  ,  art  of  character  develop- 
nent.  Thirteen  hundred  children  were  observed  to  determine 
the  need  for  a  definite  planned  curriculum.  The;;-  were 
observed  in  three  phases:   classroom,  lunchroc..,  ,._.d  play- 

i 

ground.  A  questionjiaire  was  used  to  obtain  the  desired 
information  and  the  results  vrere  shown  in  the  form  of  graphs. 
The  fluctuations  in  the  graphs  seen  to  be  due  to  nanj'"  under- 
lying factors,  such  as  the  war,  mothers  working,  over-crowded 
classrooms,  double-sessions  at  school,  more  children  to  be 
fed  in  the  lunchrooms  instead  of  the  hor.e,  accelerated  speed 
of  modern  complex  life,  and  the  lack  of  hnov/ledge  of  grov:th 
gradients  by  parents  and  teachers. 
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CHAPTER  V 

MANlffiRS  AS  TliE  TEACHER'S  RESPOIvSIEILITY 

1.  Personal  Influence  of  the  Teacher 

A  polite,  socially-poised  teacher  begets  polite, 
socially-poised  children.   The  teacher  v;ho  says  "Thanl^  you" 
and  "Please"  on  every  occasion  cannot  help  but  have  children 
v/ho  unconsciously  follow  in  her  footsteps.  How  much  more 
concrete  and  actual  is  this  politeness  to  children  and  v/ith 
children  than  a  lecture  about  social  situations  to  come, 

"The  kind  of  manners  a  child  will  acciuire  bears  no  relation 

1 
to  the  amount  of  lecturing  you  do  on  the  subject." 

Parents  and  teachers  are  prone  to  have  a  "double 

2 
standard"   in  relation  to  manners  with  children.  That  is, 

one  standard  of  manners  toward  the  adult  and  an  entirely 
different  one  toward  the  child.  A  teacher's  everyday  manners 
to  the  child  should  be  exactly  the  same  as  her  manners  to 
company.  He  should  be  given  the  same  consideration  as 
anyone  else,  yet  he  must  not  be  the  king  of  all  he  surveys. 
The  teacher  or  parent  who  would  never  berate  a  contemporary 
for  some  unmannerly  act  may  experience  no  qualms  in  upbraid- 
ing a  child.  This  "double  standard"  of  behavior  will  produce 
fear  and  rebellion.   Certainly  a  child  who  is  so  treated 


1.  Vivian  Cadden,  "Your  Manners  Are  Catching",  Parents, 

2^:  38*  (February,  19^9) 

2,  Loc.  cit. 
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cannot  develop  a  clear  understanding  of  his  role  in  the 
pattern  of  manners. 

In  many  cases  related  to  social  training,  the  school 
nust  "continue  and  supplencnt  the  practice  of  good  rianners 
v/hich  has  been  started  (or  neglected)  in  the  family  circle". 
Host  desirable  is  the  democratically  controlled  classroom. 
Teacher  example  and  group  control  arc  the  predominant 
factors  in  such  a  room.  Yet,  setting  an  admirable  example 
is  not  easy.  A  child  too  young  to  comprehend  a  situation 
may  store  the  scene  or  \;ords  and  later  remember  and  appraise 
the  incident. 


The  teacher  desires  for  the  child  easy  manners.  That  is, 

5 
good  manners  used  long  enough  to  become  automatic.  A  teacher 

¥ho  act5.vely  encourages  good  manners  finds  that  its  dividends 

are  fruitful.  Yet,  "manners,  just  like  any  other-  set  of 

6 
good  habits,  are  learned  and  gradually  acquired".  Like 

» 

number  combinations,  definite  emphasis  and  training  must  be 
made,  "A  good  manners  project  developed  in  the  classroom. 

tends  to  make  pupils  feel  that  manners  are  not  nerel;.^  whim.s 

7 
of  the  teacher." 


3.     Phyllis  0.  Edwards,    "Cur  Courtesy  Camoaign",   Grade 
Teacher,    6^:    52-3*,    (June,   195+S). 

h.     Post,   Children  Are  People,   p.   23, 

5.  E.  R.   Smith,   "Easy  Ilanners",  Ilygeia,    2h:   Qhh  (ITovcmber,   I9V6) 

6.  Bacraeister,   "Manners  i:ust  Be  Taught",   rational  Parent 

Teacher,   m-2:   pp.    25-26,    (January,   19^hol 

7.  Edwards,   op.  .cit,   65:    52-3*. 
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Little  children  grov;ing  u;,'  in  the  v/ay  of  good  raamiers 
v;ill  have  thoroughly  instilled,  graceful  manners.  Teachers 
recognize  that  childre.n  in  adolescence  need  to  alreadj''  knov; 

good  narmers.  llanners  acquired  in  the  later  scliool  years 

8 
have  a  veneer  v/hich  cannot  supplant  early  training. 

It  nay  be  that  the  teacher  has  a  definite  advantage 

over  the  parent  in  training  the  child  after  he  reaches  the 

age  of  five.   It  cannot  bo  overlooked,  hoxvrever,  that  the 

years  from  birth  to  five  constitute  the  basic  organisation 

of  personality.  Gesell  indicates  four  ways  in  v;hich  the 

child-teacher  relationship  nay  function  more  meaningly  after 

five  than  the  relationship  of  parent  and  child; 

(1)  The  teacher-child  relationship  is  based  upon 
authority  conferred  by  the  State,  This  authority  is 
very  august.  From  an  educational  standpoint,  it  con- 
fers upon  the  teacher  a  certain  advantage,  because  it 
puts  him  or  her  in  a  position  to  regard  the  problems 
of  child  development  in  a  realistic  manner. 

(2).  .  .  The  teacher,  moreover,  has  the  tremendous 
psychological  reinforcement  \;hich  comes  from  the 
impact  of  the  school  group  upon  the  individual  child. 
She  can  use  the  group  to  influence  the  child. 

(3).  .  .  She  has  been  professionally  trained  to  per- 
ceive individual  differences,  lloreover,  the  teacher 
observes  the  child  as  a  member  of  a  social  group. 
This  brings  to  light  characteristics  uhich  the  home 
cannot  reveal. 

{h)   Hers  is  a  wholesome,  human  friendliness.  Unfor- 
tunate the  child  i;ho  attends  a  schoolroom  where  the 
very  atmosphere  is  so  unliomelike  and  so  domineering 
that  his  sense  of  security  is  weakened. 9 


8.  IT.  G.  Aherh,  "Hov  To  Teach  3rour  Boy  or  Girl  Good  llanners," 

Better  Home s  and  Gardens,  27:  17^- 5*  (March,  I9V9). 

9.  Gesell  and  Ilg,  The  Child  Pror.  Five  to  Ten,  p.  3U-. 
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"The  child  learns  by  precept.  Ultii-.ately  it  is  the 
personality  of  the  teacher  that  determines  the  reaction- 
personality  of  the  children.  The  success  or  failure  of  the 
school  (or  any  phase  of  the  school  program)  depends  pri- 
marily on  the  character  and  educational  background  of  its 
teachers.  Many  times,  even  though  the  teacher  has  net  the 

stajidard  qualifications,  she  still  lacks  the  professional 

10 
outlook  necessary  for  satisfactory''  educational  results." 

If,  as  a  sraall  child,  good  nanrers  are  taught  so  that 

they  become  a  part  of  his  very  nature,  he  will  never  forget 

them.   The  finest  accomplishment  a  person  can  gain  is  true 

courtesj/";  and  good  manners  that  are  most  to  be  desired  are 

not  elaborate,  but  simple,  natural  and  sincere.  Underlying 

12 
politeness  is  consideration  for  others, 

2.  The  Teacher  of  Today  Versus  Yesterday 

Changed  conditions  set  nevr  purposes  for  the  elementar}^ 
school.  Perhaps  no  change  is  more  far  reaching  and  at  times 
more  subtle  in  its  influence  on  the  child  than  the  changed 
sts.tuc  of  the  hone.  The  child  of  :/eGterday  ifas  so  much  in  the 
presence  of  its  parents  that  he  tended  to  absorb  one  set  of 
moral  and  social  values.   Today,  v;ith  both  parents  vorking, 
recreation  airay  from  the  hone,  and  frequently  a  change  in 


10.  Darlington  and  Sloidler,  In-Service  Education  of 
Slementary  Teachers,  p.  31 • 

11.  Margaret  E.  Sangster,  Good  Manners  For  All  Occasions,  p,  2. 

12.  Ibid,  p,  8, 
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residence--all  these  produce  a  lack  of  stability  and  secLirity 
within  the  child.  All  of  this' creates  a  new  purpose  for  the 
teacher.  She  is  concerned  with  the  personality  developipent 
of  the  child,  I'o  amount  of  exposure  to  the  social  heritage 

or  of  training  for  social  utility  Will  be  effective  if  the 

13 
child  is  be  cat  by  the  feeling  of  insecurity. 

The  teacher  of  yesterday  received  a  child  v;ho  had  been 
subjected  largely  to  only  one  cultural  pattern — that  of  the 
hone  and  comnunity.  Today,  the  teacher  receives  a  child 
confused  by  many  cultural  patterns;  the  home,  the  playground, 
the  movies,  the  radio,  and  the  ne"i;spaper  each  present  stand- 
ards of  behavior  at  all  levels.  It  is  the  duty  and  privilege 

of  the  teacher  of  today  to  help  the  child  build  a  conscious 

1^ 
code  of  ethics  through  functional  character  education. 

The  influence  of  the  present  day  teacher  is  shown  by  the 
reflection  of  her  manners  in  the  children.  They  are  sensi- 
tive to  the  condu.ct  of  teachers  in  all  places  inside  and 

outside  Ox  the  building.  They  notice  clothing,  mannerisms, 

15 
and  social  relations  among  teachers.   The  teacher  of  both 

times  sliould  treat  the  child  in  a  friendly  and  courteous 

manner,  respect  his  right  -as  an  individual,  and  show  a 

sincere  and  intelligent  interest  in  his  problerjs.  The  child 


13.  A  Guide  To  Im.proved  Practice  In  Florida  Elementary 
Schools,  Bulletin  ITo.  _2>  PP-  13-19. 

1^.   Ibid,  pp.  23-2^+. 

15.  Chamberlain  and  Kindred,  The  Teacher  and  School  Organi- 
zation, p.  592. 
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oi  yesterday  caine  fron  a  home  of  many  brothers  and  sisters, 
where  he  learned  to  "be  a  member  of  a  group  and  to  have  first- 
hand experience  in  nany  of  the  so-called  good  manners.  Upon 
entering  school  he  v;as  ready  to  continue  social  living  on  an 
already  well-developed  plane.  Whereas,  the  child  from  the 
present  day  home  comes  from  a  family  of  only  one  child  or 
possibly  two  at  the  most.  He  has  been  given  first  place  in 
all  things;  he  has  not  been  taught  consideration  for  others; 
and  he  demands  more  than  a  fair  share  of  the  teacher's  time. 
Before  the  teacher  can  continue  to  guide  the  other  children 
in  everyday  social  amenities,  she  must  devote  a  large  part 
of  her  time  to  the  individual  from  the  sm.all  fajnily.   Inter- 
.rupting  while  someone  else  is  talking  is  a  cor.Lmon  example  of 
this  change  in  the  status  of  the  home.  The  teacher  of  today 
has  become  a  press  agent  in  interpreting  the  school  program 
to  the  home.  Her  ovm  manner  should  be  above  criticism  if 
she  is  to  place  the  school  in  its  rightful  place  to  be 
respected  by  all  the  comjnunity.  Manners  are  more  caught 
than  taught,  is  a  saying  that  has  been  very  aptly  stc.ted. 
The  teacher  x/ho  spealcs  in  a  very  loud  voice  will  find  her 
children  echoing  her.  Any  teacher  who  wishes  to  take  stock 
of  herself  can  very  wisely  do  so  by  v;atching  a  group  of 
little  girls  from  her  ovm  class  play  school.  The  child 
v/ho  impersonates  the  teacher  usually  does  a  good  Job  in 
emulating  her  mannerisms.  The  teacher  of  today  is  con- 
fronted with  all  the  changes  found  in  modern  complex  society 
and  she  must  be  prepared  to  meet  them  with  strong  emotional 
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poise  and  a  culture  so  well  founded  that  it  has  become 
automatic, 

Su-pmary 
To  continue  to  develop  good  manners  becomes  a  definite 
responsibility  of  the  teacher  i-±Len  a  chil'ri  ■-^•''''■•-^■'"'i.  school. 
Parents  and  teachers  should  not  have  a  "doublo  standard"  in 
manners.   This  frustration  may  produce  undesirable  behavior 
patterns.   Good  manners  are  learn'^r^  ?.nd  gradually  acquired. 
The  personality,  character,  and  educational  bacI:ground  of  the 
teacher  are  important  for  satisfactory  educational  results. 
The  teacher  of  today  faces  a  changed  status  in  the  home  and 
must  cope  with  all  the  social  problems  which  it  presents. 


CliAPTER  VI 

THE  i-ioi:e  atd  school  AKE  IIEEDED 

1,  A  Dual  Program 

Gcsell  gives  us  the  tliinlzing  of  many  philosophers.  Here 
he  quotes  the  famous  Pestalozzi:  "Schools  can  never  become 

a  substitute  for  domestic  education.  Only  as  adjuncts  and 

1 
stop-gaps  can  they  hope  to  serve  the  world."  In  his  Utopian 

dreams,  Pestalozz.i  undoubtedly  pictured  a  society  in  which 

all  primary- school  education  \/as  carried  on  in  the  hone. 

Recognizing  that  the  home  of  today  has  all  the  complex 

problems  of  modern  civilization,  it  seems  only  wise  that  the 

school  should  continue  or  supplement  home-training.  Teachers 

must  recognize  that  childhood  is  the  gate\vay  to  larger 

experiences,  and  the  path  over  'v/hich  the  child  is  led 

2 
broadens  into  the  highway  over  which  he  must  v/alk  alone. 

Teachers  m.ust  not  lapse  into  an  ujader-valuation  of  v;hat  is 
expected  in  good  manners  throt?.gh  their  association  with 
children  from  varied  homes.  Slumping  standards  must  continvi- 
ally  be  revitalized. 

In  stressing  the  importance  of  hor.e  training,  accept- 
ance is  ma.de  of  the  knovrledge  that  from  zero  to  five  or  six 
years  nan's  life  p.oves  at  a  furious  pace,  never  to  be  equalled 


1.  Gesell  and  Ilg,  The  ITomial  Child  and  Prim.ary  Bc'.ucation, 

p.  267. 

2.  Ibid.,  p.  31^. 
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in  a  lil:e  period. 

There  must  be  a  mutual  understanding  between  parent  and 
teacher  which  incltides  a  unity  of  goal  and  policy.  Parents 
liiust  do  everything  possible  to  support  the  legitimate  status 
of  the  teacher  if  they  desire  worthwhile  results  for  the 
child.  Parent-teacher  associations  have  accomplished  much 
in  bringing  home  and  school  into  closer  union.  The  education 
of  parents  and  children  must  be  brought  into  more  intimate 
interrelation.  Personalized  individual  conferences  between 
parent  and  teacher  will  be  necessary  and  will  supply  the 
teacher  with  a  wealth  of  data  upon  which  to. base  her  teaching 
in  good  manners,  as  well  as  other  phases  of  the  curriculum. 
These  conferences  should  not  be  merely  on. an  incidental  or 
emergency  basis*  These  interviews  are  not  Only  profitable 
to  the  teacher,  for  the  mother  begins  to  feel  that  she  is 
more  a  Dart  of  the  school  family, ■ ready  to  stop  in  and  help 
whenever  she  is  needed*  Parents  can  serve  as  resources  to 
teaciiers  in- understanding  children,  while  teachers  can  help 
parents  in  gainirig  perspective  about  children.  The  social 
upheavals  of  today  have  made  everyone  aware  of  the  need  for 
home-school-commiinity  cooperation.  It  is  the  combined  duty 
of  the  parent  and  teacher  to  "help  the  child  to  help'  hiiaself ." 
To  do  thiii,uiiij,  teacher  often  need^  more  data  and  better 
records.  The  parent  usually  becomes  the  best  source  of  data. 


3.  Gesell,  The, Child  From  Five  To  Ten,  p,  36. 
h.     Ibid,  p,  '123. 
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Teaciiers  and  parents  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
feelings,  as  well  as  behavior,  need  understanding  and  gu?.dance. 
Preventive,  as  vrell  as  coirective,  guidance  is  being  recognized 
as  an  all-important  part  of  teaching  children.  This  nust 
include  the  cooperation  of  teacher  and  parent.  The  classroon 
teacher  nay  hold  the  key  to  effective  guidance,  for  it  is 
generr.lly  accepted  that  her  knov/ledge  8.nd  personality  have  a 
direct  effect  on  children;  yet,  vhen  the  door  is  iinloclced, 
she  can-not  progress  far  on  the  way  v/ithout  the  cooperation  of 
the  hoLie.  The  role  of  the  teacher  is  being  changed  fron  that 
of  subject-matter  drill  master  to  that  of  friend  and  counselor. 
Intelligent  parents  interested  in  their  children's  emotional 
gro^.-rth,  and  r:ost  of  there  are,  can  learn  to  thirJ:  in  tenr.s  of 

children' s  feelings  and  to  realise  that  feelings  and  facts 

5 
are  not  necessarily  related.  The  challenge  of  children' s 

needs  of  today  becor.es  of  necessity  a  task  to  be  undertaken 

by  both  parent  and  teacher.   There  must  be  more  generous 

provisions  for  child  welfare.  Personal  lives  and  cultural 

ascociations  need  to  be  enriched.  If  "society'-  has  become 

the  patient",  it  v;ill  take  both  parent  and  teacher  ■'.rorking 

in  a  constructive  fashion,  if  sono  of  these  ills  are  to  be 

iiiproved.  lluch  of  our  culture  continues  to  be  restricted 

to  tradition  and  special  interests.  The  perspective  of  those 

v/orking  for  improvement  nust  be  elevated  to  a  higher  level. 


5.  Baxter,  Edna  D.,  "Vfnat  Is  Guidance?",  Childhood  Education, 
pp.  202-205,  (January,.  19^+9) 
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Parents  and  teachers,  \/orking  togetlier,  Iiave  a  glorious 
challenge.   "A  challenge  which  meets  the  needs  of  children, 
bringing  their  potentialities  into  fuller  fruition  and 
guiding  them  toward  identification  irith  the  corjion  good. 
These  things  will  do  nuch  to  develop  the  human  resources 
on  v/hich  cultural  regeneration  depends.   In  working  together, 

parents  and  teachers  will  cone  to  realize  how  much  they  need 

6 
each  other  and  how  much  they  are  needed." 

i:ore  of  the  conditions  v/hich  were  found  as  a  result  of 
the  survey  in  Chapter  IV  could  be  improved  through  a.  well- 
informed  public  and  a  dual  program  of  parents  and  teachers. 
First,  everyone  shouJLd  be  informed  concerning  \ihat   is  and 
X7hat  isn't;  second,  jOin  with  other  llke-ninded  individuals 
and  groups  vno   are  convinced  that  the  status  quo  is  not 
static;  and  third,  worl:  cooperatively,  v;ith  determination 

and  persistence  to  overcome  the  conditions  that  handicap 

7 
them  in  meeting  the  needs  of  children.   V/ith  this  challenge 

and  determination  ever  before  them,  conditions  for  the  child 

of  tomorrow  will  be  m.ore  mature  for  s.n  environment  in  which 

he  can  continue  to  develop  the  social  poise  so  much  desired 

by  people  of  all  lands. 

2»  Parent  Education  In  Many  Cases 

Parents  must  prepare  the  child  for  school  and  the 


6,  Zirbes,  Laura,  "The   Challenge  of  Children's  Heeds", 
Childhood  Education,  p.  '-1-17-19,  ill^.7,   19'-:-9) 

7»  Mayfarth,  Frances,  ed.,  "Are  These  Our  Schools?" 
Childhood  Education,  p.  36,  (19^9) 
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scliool  should  prepare  the  parents  for  the  conp3.icatecl  task 
of  rearing  the  child.  Parent  education  is  nost  important, 
for  it  is  the  home  irho   will  influence  the  16,000,000  pre- 
school children  in  Ainerica.   The  scope  and  value  of  this 
phase  of  education  was  given  due  consideration  in  the  V/hite 
House  Conference.  Children  who  receive  a  healthy  beginning 
of  good  manners  in  the  hom.e  have  greater  chances  of  social 

n 
O 

adjustment  when  they  enter  school.  According  to  Gesell, 
the  school  must  continue  to  supervise  the  growth  of  the 
child  physically,  mentally,  and  socially. 

Although  training  or  growth  of  children  is  a  dual 
process,  the  fam.ily  remains  the  most  fundamental  unit  of 
modern  culture.  The  hom.e  brings  into  intimate  association 
persons  of  different  age  and  sex  v/ho  renew  and  reshape  the 
folia-rays  of  the  society  into  which  they  are  born.  There  is 
a  transriission  of  old  traditions  and  a  creation  of  new 
social  values.^  A  child  grox;s  into  his  culture  hy   the  exer- 
cise of  natural  patterns  of  exploitation  and  through  play 

and  riiitation.  lie  participates  as  a  genuine  mem.ber  in 

10 
cultural  activities  wnich  are  \7ithin  his  abilities. 

Parents  today  want  to  Imov;  all  that  is  possible  to  Iznow 

about  their  child,  and  culture  is  demanding  that  the3'-  be  told. 

From  the  standpoint  of  public  policy,  pre parental  edaication  is 


8.  Gesell  and  Ilg,  Infant  and.  Child  in  the  Cu.lturo  of  Today,  p.  9 

9.  Ibid.,  p.  66. 

10.  Gesell  and  Ilg,  The  First  Five  Years  of  Life,  p.  38. 
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in  many  v;ays  more  basic  than  parental  education.  To  reach 
the  attitudes  of  adolescents  in  their  latent  strength  should 

t>e  more  profitable  from  an  educational  standpoint,  since  most 

11 
maturing  adolescents  will  in  time  become  mothers  and  fathers. 

The  culture  of  tomorroX'/  will:  be  dependent  upon  adequate 

sciences  of,  child  development  and  of  human  behavior. 

Another  authority,  Emily  Holt,  teaches  that  good 

manners,  as  well  as  charity,  should, begin  at  home,  and  even 

in  the  nursery.  .■SJh^  young  people  of  America  have  run  wild  in 

the  liberty  given  them.   Their  reputation  in  foreign  cou.ntries 

has  become  very  unsavory.   The  display  of  lack  of  modesty  and 

good  .breeding  continues  to  amaze  the  people  yiho   are  versed  in 

social i'graces  ■'n- their  homelands.  Shy  or  very  fo],n/ard.  children 

should  not , be  corrected  in  public.  Parents  should-  strive  for 

reformation  in  private, 

3,  Kamiers  Arc  Uorthwliile 

Good  manrers  in  business  "are  terr.ied  "the  bricks  beneath" 

12 

L.'„  ..^j-j.^:.  ..>..uu,Luuons,   An  an^i-L^i;-!-     -■j.:u  i-Kju.iiuii.'^   j.'or  dis— 


'-1  I  ?  r'     r 


charge  of  over  four  thousand  persons  showed  that  sixty-five 
per  "cent  were  let  out'  because  of  various  untrained  or  undeveloped 
behavior  ---•■•^-—-3.   jn  c--'-  anting  on  this  survey,  C.  II.  llood, 
Superintendent  of  S.c^LiQol .    Minneapolis ,  sai<i.!, ,.  "This  would 
indicate  that  couj^tesy  .and  those  personal  traits  that  promote 


11.  Ibid-.,    p.   362. 

12.  Elizabeth  MacGibbon,   Ilanners  in  Business,   p.   1, 
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social  effectiveness  are  nuch  more  important  in  comparison 

13 

with  specific  s'lills  "clian  the  sciiools  have  realized."  In 

the  business  x/orld  a  few  all-important  things  have  been 
learned.  Better  manners  will  not  create  jobs  out  -will 
certainly  be  an  important  "brick".  A  study  of  methods  and 
manners  in  seeking  a  position  rivals  the  importance  of 
shorthand  and  typing.  Being  a  mental  giant  is  not  a 
guarantee  of  success.   In  the  complex:  world  of  today,  a 
combination  of  the  knov/ledge  and  possession  of  multiple 
social  behavior  patterns  are  necessary.  Many  character 
assets  must  supplement  good  manners  to  attain  success  in 
life.  The  author  gave  the  follovang  as  indicative  of  worthy 
consideration:   "a.bility  to  get  along  -Jith  others,  capacity 
to  work,  pleasing  personality,  adaptibility,  understanding  of 
human  nature,  executive  ability,  self-confidence,  intelli- 
gence, sense  of  humor,  103-alty,  i:)romptnesE,  no  exioectation 

I'-i- 
of  favors  because  of  sex."   If  a  person  is  to  rise  above 

the  level  of  the  great  m.ass  who  work,  he  must  attain  the 

above  objectives  and  on  top  of  this,  "good  business  manners" 

to  fulfil  his  fondest  hopes. 

Sui'j.iary 
Parents  and  teachers  work  together  to  better  understand 
and  develop  the  whole  child.  Society  r:ust  be  regenerated 

13.  Log.  c it . 
1^.   Ibid.,  p.  25. 
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through  understanding  and  needs  of  the  school.  The  dual 
program  provides  a  corxion  goal.  All  like-minded  individuals 
vork  to  improve  the  status  cuo.  Teacher  and  parent  relation- 
ships are  entirely  changed.   Today,  there  is  a  spirit  of 
v;orking  to  help  one  another  and  for  the  ultimate  improvement 
of  the  child.   Pestalozzi  believed  that  home  training  was 
m.ost  pov;erful.   Gesell  furthers  the  idea  that  home  and  school 
are  needed.  Schools  must  educate  parents  for  parenthood. 
Parents  are  anxious  to  help  their  child.  Surveys  in  business 
successes  and  failures  show  that  good,  manners  ai-e  necessary 
for  success.   It  is  the  job  of  the  school  to  teach  this 
important  phase, 

Sui.imary  and  Main  Conclusions 

1.  There  has  been  some  form  of  culture  and  more 
specifically  "good  manners"  extending  as  far  back  as 
the  Christian  era.  Each  generation  set  up  nev;  ideals 
in  addition  to  the  old, 

2.  American  manners  veve   patterned  after  the  nobility 
in  England,  France,  and  Italy,  llany  concessions  and 
changes  were  made  due  to  primitive  conditions  in  a 

new  and  progressive  IpJid.  As  a  result  of  all  these 
forces,  Ainerica  decided  that  each  generation  has  a 
right  to  be  governed  h'j   its  ovm  set  of  social  values. 

3.  Since-  the  hom.e  can  only  begin  the  teaching  of 
manners,  it  is  necessary  for  the  school  to  continue 
this  development  through  a  well-rplanned  curriculujs. 
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Investigation  showed  a  definite  need  for  training  in 
all  the  phases  that  were  explored. 
h.  Parents  and  teachers  should  hecone  more  thoroughly 

acquainted  v;ith  growth  gradients  so  as  to  lead  children 
into  desirable  manners.  Development  in  manners,  as  wall 
as  other  traits,  must  be  in  relation  to  the  maturity  of 
the  child . 

5.  Training  should  be  planned  and  not  incidental. 
Good  manners  are  a  vital  part  of  character  development. 
The  picture  presented  by  the  graphs  showed  many  fluc- 
tuations, the  underlying  causes  having  been  stated  in 
an  earlier  chapter.   Improvement  m.ust  be  made  in  this 
field. 

6.  The  decline  in  most  of  the  graphs  as  shown  by  fifth 
and  sixth  grades  may  be  explained  in  terms  of  chrono- 
logical age  as  related  to  groirth  gradient.  This  age  is 
a  boisterous  and  active  one.  It  is  the  unlcnoim  age 
v;here  children  are  unmindful  of  adults  and  adventure 
becomes  the  main  focus  of  their  activity, 

7.  Manners  are  the  teacher's  responsibility.  The 
personal  influence  of  the  teacher  becomes  a  povrerful 
force  in  developing  children. 

8.  The  changed  statu.s  of  the  homo  of  today  presents 
nev;  social  problems  which  must  be  met  by  the  teacher. 

9.  Training  of  children  is  a  combination  of  hone  and 
school.  It  is  a  dual  program.,  with  each  one  essential 
to  the  other.   The  proportion  and  balance  of  th.ese  two 
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f actors  is  in  relation  to  the  needs  of  each  child. 

10.  Manners  should  be  so  thoroughly  ingrained  by 
everyday  use  that  they  become  automatic  and  a  natural 
part  of  the  individual. 

11.  Society  nay  find  it  necessary  for  parent  educa- 
tion in  this  particular  field  in  addition  to  others. 

12.  Surveys  in  busiiiess  have  shown  thc.t  nanners  are 
worthwhile  and  since  the  public  school  is  the  greatest 
agent  of  society  for  training  children,  it  becomes  the 
duty  of  the  school  to  include  good  raanners  as  a  signi- 
ficant part  of  the  curriculum. 
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